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WILLIAM CLAIBORNE OF KENT ISLAND. 

Address delivered by J. Herbert Claiborxe before the Maryland 
Society of New York, April 14, 1919. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen : 

I was both pleased and honored by the invitation extended me, 
through Mr. McMaster, to become a member of the Maryland So- 
ciety of New York. On second thought, however, I commenced 
to doubt whether, indeed, I had the qualifications necessary. 

I am a Virginian by lineage, from the very foundations of this 
country. I was not born in Maryland, and, perhaps, some may 
contend even today, as they have in the past, that the ancestor upon 
whom my claims rest was not at any time a Marylander. Thereby 
bangs a tale, which it is my purpose to narrate in some degree to- 
night. I regret that the historical facts arc of such a character 
that I am unable to present my subject in an impersonal way, con- 
cerning myself alone with the Government of Virginia and Mary- 
land, but the fact is, the early history of these two States between 
the dates of 1631 and 1677 is inextricably bound up in the two 
actors of the drama — Lord Baltimore and Colonel William Clai- 
borne of Virginia. Those who have read the interesting accounts 
of this period at the hands of Fiske, Latane, and others, will, I 
believe, confirm the statement. 

Let us for one moment look at the impersonal side and point out 
the difference between the Maryland Government and that of Vir- 
ginia. Maryland at that time was what was called a Palatinate. 
It was ruled over by Baltimore, or his representatives; his 
power was that of the king, whose "alter ego" he was, and tin 1 
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title harked back to the Merovingian kings of Gaul — to a personage 
high in the royal household, who took judicial cognizance of all 
pleas of the crown. Illustrations of this are to be found in the 
Palatinates of the Bhine and Bavaria. Therefore, all subjects 
of Maryland looked to the ruler of the Palatinate as their over- 
lord, and to him were responsible. He was, practically, the su- 
preme authority. The Virginia Colony was decidedly different. 

The original London Company dated from 1606, and was 
formed under a charter granted by James I., to settle and develop 
by trade English America along the Atlantic Coast, running 100 
miles inland and extending between latitudes 34°-41°; which is 
to say: from the Hudson Eiver to the southern limits of North 
Carolina. 

In 1609, the original London Company was rechartered, under 
the name of the Virginia Colony. It embraced territory which 
extended two hundred miles north and two hundred miles south 
of Old Point Comfort, at the mouth of the James Eiver, and to 
reach up into the land from sea to sea, but, in 1612, the colonists 
begged and secured a new charter, which included the Bermudas. 
Up to this time, the London Council had governed Virginia, but 
by this charter the control of the colony was put into the hands 
of the stockholders of the Company, who numbered about nine 
hundred important and wealth)' citizens of England, amongst 
whom were some fifty noblemen and one hundred and fifty 
baronets and knights. The period at which this last Company 
was formed marked the beginning of the long struggle of the 
English people for Government by a free Parliament, as opposed 
to the absolute rule of kings. The stockholders were divided into 
the Country Party and the Court Party. The former were in- 
dependents — free and bold thinkers, who sought for free things 
for the Government of Virginia, and were decidedly in the 
majority. The minority, or Court Party, held for absolute Gov- 
ernment by the king. On the 30th of June, 1619, the first session 
of a legislative body in America was held — that of the Virginia 
House of Burgesses. On July 24th, 1021, the Virginia Colony 
was granted a written charter by the Virginia Company, whereby 
free government was conferred upon them. Such was the Colony 
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of Virginia, such its area, and such its character of Government, 
when William Claiborne, a member of the Country Party, sailed 
from England for the New World in 1621. 

When one regards the difference between the two govern- 
ments — of their personnel, the character of the two leading actors, 
their political principles, their difference in origin, their dif- 
ference in traditions and their different manner of life, in a time 
of political, social and romantic unrest, it is not difficult to dis- 
cover the chemical elements, which, when mixed together and 
pounded by the ruthless hand of opportunity, would cause an ex- 
plosion, which, singular as it may appear, shook the very Govern- 
ment of England and caused so great a disturbance in the New 
World — that, as Fiske says, household was set against household, 
friend against friend, political party against political party, 
criminations and recriminations of treason and of unfaith were 
brought forth, and personal violence on several occasions indulged 
in. 

These are the constitutional elements of the cataclysm which 
broke forth, but truth compels us to admit that the stubbornness, 
pugnacity and deep sense of personal rights of Colonel William 
Claiborne, together with his utter incapacity of yielding, either 
under a show of force, actual force, or under promise of favor or 
reward, precipitated it. 

Before plunging into the discussion of the contention between 
Baltimore and Claiborne, it is also pertinent and, doubtless, inter- 
esting to all, to make some reference to the property rights ob- 
taining in the Virginia Colony antecedent to the arrival of Colonel 
William Claiborne, since they bear upon the subsequent history 
of the Colony, and, I believe, point a moral and adorn a tale, in 
view of the great unrest and dissatisfaction prevailing throughout 
the world at that time. 

The Virginia incident is, perhaps, not known to the great 
majority of the rulers of the present world, but if they would 
make themselves acquainted witli the facts and hearken to them, 
it would cause at least those who love and support the principles 
of democracy to halt and pause. 

As pointed out by Mr. John D. Lindsay, of the New York Bar, 
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who has done me the kindness and honor to write the introduc- 
tion to my book, William Claiborne, of Virginia: 

"The original charter by which James conveyed to the London 
Company the vast territory then known as South Virginia pro- 
vided for the conveyance of lands to the settlers by tenures as 
liberal as those prescribed in the Gilbert and Baleigh patents; 
and the later charters were equally explicit as well — in this regard 
— as in confirming the political rights and liberties of the settlers. 
But these were paper guarantees. No right of private property in 
land was, in fact, established in the Colony until 1616. Up to 
that time the settlers were treated as vassals of the Company. 
The fields that were cleared were cultivated by their joint labor, 
the product being carried to common storehouses, whence it was 
distributed at appointed times. The houses in which they lived 
belonged to the Company. A community conducted on such a plan 
was not destined to prospei. There was no inducement to labor 
when there was no prospect of securing a. permanent habitation, 
and nothing to acquire except what was bestowed on all alike. The 
idle and incompetent shared equally with the prudent and atten- 
tive. The Company receiving the sole benefit of labor, the exer- 
tions of even the most industrious settlers relaxed, and eventually 
matters came to such a pitch that the united industry of the 
Colony did not accomplish in a week as much as might have been 
performed in a single day if each individual had labored on his 
own account. At last, Governor Dale, realizing the folly and 
stupidity of such a policy, divided a considerable portion of the 
land into parcels, one of which was given to each individual in 
full property. From that moment the Colony began to advance. 
A different and better class of immigrants was attracted, and a 
new spirit was at work in the Company." 

As Mr. Lindsay points out, this attempt at Socialism was a mis- 
erable and contemptible failure. There was no inducement to 
work as long as a man could not retain to some extent, at least 
for his own personal use and as his own property, the fruits of 
his labor. The brave man, the strong man, the faithful man, and 
the energetic man could not tolerate the idea that the idle and 
worthless should share equally in the fruits of the sweat of his 
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brow. Unrest arose, dissatisfaction, and the spirit of rebellion in 
the minds of the just, and the stupidity and folly of such a policy 
at last became evident. When the land had been parcelled, and 
each man's individuality had been stamped upon his property, 
he commenced to see the results of the handy work. From that 
moment happiness reigned, communism disappeared, and the in- 
dividual came into his own. Thus, at the very beginning of this 
Government there was given a marked illustration of the fatuous 
policy which conceives that socialism is democracy, that all men 
are equal, and that all men are entitled to the same things. 

The Colony of Maryland was more fortunate. Whether it was 
due to the character of their Government, or whether it was that 
they profited by the mistakes of the Virginia colony, that they were 
not molested by the Indians as much as the Virginia Colony, and 
that there was never a Starving Time as in Virginia, the truth is 
the Maryland Colony proceeded, from the very first, along a course 
of uninterrupted success until the unhappy incidents with which 
we are dealing. From the date of the first Assembly in Maryland, 
163-j, to the death of Lord Baltimore in 1G75, the Maryland 
Colony grew to 20,000 souls. As man never is, but is always to 
be blessed, the Maryland Colony set about looking for trouble with 
its neighbor — and found it. 

We now come to seek, and discuss after it has been found, the 
cause of the long-drawn-out contention between Baltimore and 
Claiborne— the cause of the Civil War, for it was no less, that ex- 
isted for twenty odd years between the sister States of Maryland 
and Virginia. It has been said, if you wish to find the cause of 
trouble in this world: "Chcrchez la femme." I believe that i- 
true in the matter of individuals, but in politics and in wars, I 
believe it should lie changed to these words: Cherchez la terre." 
The causes in the case before us may be described as predis- 
posing and precipitating. In short, it was a piece of land, and 
that land was known as Kent Island, which lies to this day in 
the Chesapeake Bay. The Island is not over fair, nor beautiful, 
nor fertile. It was presumably, at that time, well wooded, but it 
caught the eye of Claiborne and of Baltimore. Claiborne, in all 
probability, for reasons to be set forth later; Baltimore, because 
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he conceived it to lie within the longtitude and latitude of his 
grant, and because Claiborne had already settled it and possessed 
it before his arrival. It is about six miles square. 

The State Board of Statistics of Maryland describes Queen Anne 
County as "a beautiful and desirable land to live in, healthy, ac- 
cessible to market, the soil fertile, easy to cultivate." This was 
the bone of contention, to mix our metaphors. 

Claiborne never at any time had any grant of land, but Charles 
had granted him, May 16th, 1631, a license to trade through Sir 
William Alexander, principal secretary of the Kingdom of Scot- 
land. It is unnecessary to quote the license in full, but it gave him 
the right to "keepe a course for interchange of trade," and "to 
make discoveries for increase of trade in or near those parts of 
America for which there is not already a patent to others for 
trade." 

William Claiborne, while he was in London, antecedent to 
the date of his license, formed a Company with William Clobury 
and others, to trade with the Virginia Indians. His license reads : 
"in traffic of corne, furs and any other commodities whatsoever 
with their shipps, men, boates and merchandise in all sea coasts, 
rivers, creeks, harbors, land and territories in or neare those parts 
of America for which there is not already a patent granted to 
others for trade," and the license further states that said William 
Claiborne and his associates are licensed and authorized to do this 
"without interruption." 

Having secured the license and the Company having been 
formed, William Claiborne on the 28th day of May, 1631, set sail 
from Deal, England, on the ship "Africa," with a cargo of goods 
and 20 men servants. After a voyage of two months, the "Africa" 
arrived at Kecoughtan, Virginia, now Hampton, where she landed 
her passengers for Virginia, and then proceeded to the Isle of 
Kent. In 1631, Kent Island was stocked and planted by Claiborne 
and his partners, according to Latane. The trading post was con- 
verted into a regular plantation. In the words of Claiborne him- 
self : "Entered upon the Isle of Kent implanted by any man but 
possessed of the natives of that country, with about 100 men, 
and then contracted with the natives and bought their right to hold 
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of the crown of England to him and his company and their heirs 
and by force and virtue thereof, William Claiborne and his Com- 
pany stood seized of the said Island." 

It will be observed that Claiborne made no claim that a grant 
had been made him; he based his claims solely on occupancy and 
purchase from the Indians. Fiske, quoting Latane, remarks that 
Claiborne built dwellings and mills for grinding corn, laid out 
gardens, planted orchards, and stocked the farms with cattle. It 
seems that women were resident upon the Island also, a fact which 
has been denied, and reference is also made in the Maryland 
Archives to a child who was killed by Indians. 

In 1633 Captain Nicholas Martian represented the Island in 
the House of Burgesses, and the Rev. Richard James, of the Es- 
tablished Church, was in charge of the settlement, to which he 
gave ghostly counsel and service. These facts prove that the Is- 
land was cultivated and inhabited. As Mr. Lindsay has pointed 
out, "Queen Elizabeth, protesting against the all-embracing 
claims asserted by Spain, when that nation demanded the return 
of the treasures captured by Drake, held it to be a doctrine of 
public law that neither first discovery nor a mere assertion of right 
could prevail against occupation in fact." She maintained that 
the Spaniards had no right to regions which they had merely dis- 
covered or touched upon. The naming of rivers and capes or 
the building of huts was not enough. They had to be held and 
inhabited. The same principle was recognized by James in the 
instructions given to the Virginia patentees in 1606, and fifteen 
years later Parliament, referring to the rights of Spain in Amer- 
ica, declared that possession and occupancy only, and not the mere 
fact of discovery, conferred a good title. It will be seen, therefore, 
that in accordance with this principle, truly and verily, Claiborne 
held Kent Island under a valid title. It is regrettable that time 
and space are not permitted to develop the argument much fur- 
ther, or to refer at great length to the claim of Baltimore or the 
reasons upon which he based it. They are, however, mostly con- 
tained within the charter granted him in June, 1632, which was 
issued to his eldest son, Cecilius Calvert, second Lord Baltimore. 
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The value of this charter lies practically in two words, and at 
most — in a line. Here they are : 

"Certain quandam Eegionem inferius deseribendam in 
terra quadam in partibus Americe kactenus inculta et 
barbaris nullam divini Numinis noticiam habentibus." 

Translated thus: "xV certain region in parts of America not 
yet cultivated and in possession of savages or barbarians who have 
no knowledge of tbe Divine Being." 

These words are taken from the charter of Maryland as 
granted to Cecilins Calvert, second Lord Baltimore; they were 
based upon the principle of the cbarter of Lord Baltimore to 
Avalon, in I\ r ova Scotia, and according to Fiske, the charter was 
written by Baltimore himself. Upon this last statement hangs an 
irrefutable argument. Thus, Baltimore defined his own rights, 
and hoisted himself by his own petard. 

Now let us mark two facts clearly. Kent Island was reached 
in July, 1631, by Claiborne, and during that year 1(531 the Island 
was stocked and planted as described. Baltimore's charter was 
issued in June, 1633, to Cecilins Calvert, eleven months after 
Claiborne's arrival. Cecilins Calvert never saw bis Palatinate in 
America. He ruled it through his brothers, Leonard and George, 
but he appointed Leonard Governor of tbe Palatinate. 

Leonard Calvert arrived in English America on the 27th day 
of February, and touched first at Point Comfort, where lie found 
a courteous letter from Governor Harvey awaiting him. The 
following month he sailed up the Chesapeake Bay, and on May 
25th, 1631, on a small island called St. Clement, in the Potomac 
Biver, mass was celebrated for the first time in English America. 
Leonard's ships consisted of the "Ark" and the "Dove." Lord 
Baltimore seemed to recognize the wisdom of conciliating Clai- 
borne, and directed Leonard to write to him to arrange an inter- 
view and tell him that His Lordship had heard that said Claiborne 
had settled a plantation within the limits of His Lordship's patent, 
and that he was willing to give him all the encouragement he could 
to proceed. Finally, he instructed his brother Leonard, in case 
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Claiborne refused to come to the interview, to let him alone for 
the space of a year. 

In other words, as Fiske says, Claiborne was welcome 
to the property; only he must hold it as a tenant of the Lord 
Proprietor of Maryland — and not as a tenant of the King in Vir- 
ginia. A protest from the Virginia Colony was natural and in- 
evitable. The message of Baltimore was communicated to Clai- 
borne, while Calvert was at Old Point. Latane states Baltimore 
had a personal interview with Claiborne. At the meeting of the 
Council on March 14th, 1634, Claiborne requested the opinion of 
the Board how he should demean himself in respect of Lord Balti- 
more's patent and his deputies then seated in the Bay. The Board 
answered they could not see why any such question was asked ; 
they knew of no reason why they should render up the Island of 
Kent to Lord Baltimore any more than any other piece of land 
formerly given to the Colony by His Majesty's patent; since the 
light of Baltimore's grant had not yet been determined in Eng- 
land, they were bound in duty and by their oaths to maintain the 
rights and privileges of the Colony. 

Backed by the Governor and Colony of Virginia, Claiborne 
refused to consider or confess himself a member of the Maryland 
Colony, and to yield his right to trade and traffic in the Chesa- 
peake without the license of the Lord Proprietor. It is not diffi- 
cult to imagine the haughty manner in which Claiborne conveyed 
his refusal to Leonard Calvert. 

Let it be noted again, that Claiborne on that occasion refused 
to consider or confess himself a member of the Maryland Colony, 
and if it be the pleasure of this Society to stand by that state- 
ment, and to rule in the negative as to my right to enter this 
Society, I am prepared to accept their decision regretfully, but in 
recognition of the reasonableness of their objection. For my justi- 
fication, however, and for my sake, I would again point out that 
Claiborne landed in Kent Island in July, 1631, whereas the date 
of the charter of Maryland, granted to Lord Baltimore, was June 
20th, 1632. 

A Marylander of distinction, and a historian, to-wit: Oswald 
Tilghman, in his "History of Talbot County, Maryland," says: 
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"I have collected, however, some information of the man who 
made the first European settlement within the bounds of what 
is now Maryland — of the first white man of whom we have any 
knowledge, who set his foot in this our own County of Talbot." 
Gentlemen, I await your decision. 

The incidents just related constitute the predisposing cause 
that brought about the quarrel between the "two fruitfull sisters, 
Leah and Rachel," or Virginia and Maryland, as Hammond has 
described them. 

We will next proceed to the precipitating cause. 

Let us recall that Leonard Calvert arrived in America, and 
touched at Old Point in 1634, in the month of February. In the 
fall of the same year, news of the message of Lord Baltimore to 
Leonard Calvert, to seize Kent Island and arrest Claiborne, came 
to Cloberry & Company, whereupon they petitioned the King for 
the protection of their possessions in Kent Island. This petition 
drew from the King a remarkable letter, which ought to settle con- 
clusively the meaning and intention of the license granted to Wil- 
liam Claiborne to trade and traffic and make settlement in the 
waters of the Chesapeake. 

The royal letter, dated October 8th, 1634, says in part, "that 
Baltimore's interference with the planters on Kent Island is con- 
trary to justice and to the true intention of our grant to said Lord : 
we do, therefore, hereby declare our expressed pleasure to be that 
said planters be in no sort interrupted in their trade or plantations 
by him or any other in his right . . . and we prohibit as 
well the Lord Baltimore as all other pretenders under him or 
likewise to plantations in those parts to do them any violence or 
to disturb or hinder them in their honest proceedings and trade 
there." Kindly note the word "pretenders," and the strength and 
peremptory command contained in these words. They are clear 
beyond peradventure, and as at that time the King's word was 
law, it could not be gainsaid or ignored. 

Relying upon this letter, upon the text of his license, as al- 
ready quoted, its obvious meaning, as well as the support of the 
Council in Virginia, Claiborne continued to trade in the Chesa- 
peake Bay and contiguous waters. On the 5th of April, 1635, a 
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pinnace of Claiborne's, called the "Longtail," was seized by Capt. 
Fleet and Capt. Humber for trading in the Maryland waters with- 
out a license from the Lord Proprietor. The "Longtail" was 
commanded by Thomas Smith, one of Claiborne's men. On being 
asked for a license, Smith showed copies of His Majesty's com- 
mission and the letter just referred to, confirming it; but the 
Marylanders refused to accept them, affirming that they were 
false copies (Calvert Papers, 141) and so both goods and vessel 
were confiscated. In view of the wording of Claiborne's license 
and the expressed command of the King, this act of the repre- 
sentatives of Leonard Calvert can only be described as rank, un- 
qualified piracy on the high seas. 

From this time on Claiborne took the precaution of arming his 
vessels to prevent them from being seized by the Maryland auth- 
orities. He was to have his revenge, and it came soon, but only 
after another misfortune. Claiborne sent out an armed sloop 
called the "Cockatrice," to make reprisals upon the Maryland 
vessels. On this occasion his ship was under the command of Lt. 
Ratcliff Warren ; Calvert, however, was wide awake and sent two 
vessels instead of one to meet him, the "St. Helen" and "St. 
Margaret," commanded by Capt. Cornwalleys. In this fight the 
Marylanders were victors. One man on the Maryland ship was 
killed, while Warren and two of his men were killed and the 
"Cockatrice" surrendered. But the revenge of Claiborne, though 
delayed, was inevitable. He sent out another ship under the com- 
mand of Capt. Thomas Smith and a battle was fought in the harbor 
of the Great Wigh Cocomoco, at the mouth of the Potomac, May 
10th. In this fight, Claiborne's men were successful, and for two 
years thereafter Claiborne maintained himself on Kent Island in 
peace and continued to trade as it pleased him. Baltimore, ap- 
parently, was defeated ; but he was only biding his time. 

It is historically interesting just here to note that the fight 
of April 23d, 1635, in the waters of the Pocomoke, between Clai- 
borne's vessel, the "Cockatrice," commanded by Lt. Eatcliff War- 
ren, and the two vessels from St. Mary's, under Capt. Cornwalleys, 
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was the first naval engagement that had ever been fought in the 
New World between English-speaking people. 

The ball was now fairly opened : Claiborne's ship had been 
seized in the face of the King's expressed letter, in spite of the 
assurance of the Council of Virginia, his own interpretations of his 
rights, and the clear meaning of Baltimore's charter. The times 
were those of force, and aggression was met with reprisal. 

These incidents may be said to have precipitated and actively 
initiated the bitter fight between Claiborne and Baltimore, that 
was to be settled finally only by the Compromise of 1657. 

Xow, troubles of this kind were not conducive to the success- 
ful conduct of business. Fighting and business are incompatible, 
unless business anil fighting are one. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that Claiborne's partners, Cloberry & Company, had become 
discontented because furs were not coming in in sufficient quantity 
to suit them. They, therefore, sent over George Evelin to look 
after matters. lie arrived in December. 1636. At first he pre- 
tended to be an ardent supporter of Claiborne. Later on he com- 
menced to make derogatory remarks about the Calvert family, 
affirming that the first Lord Baltimore was a farmer and a grazier, 
and that Leonard himself was a blockhead and a fool at school. 
In this way he probably won the confidence of the Islanders and 
deceived Claiborne himself for a while, but in February, 1637, 
Cloberry & Company sent over a cargo of goods and servants 
from England, and they were consigned to Evelin and not to 
Claiborne. With them they sent the power of attorney to Evelin, 
and instructions to Claiborne to turn over all goods to Evelin, to 
come to England to explain his proceedings and adjust his ac- 
counts before the firm. He was further ordered to make an in- 
ventory of their property and to demand of Evelin a bond for its 
safekeeping. In May, 1637, a few days before his departure for 
England, in the presence of the servants of the Island, Claiborne 
offered to surrender entire possession of all goods and properties 
of the Company to Evelin, on condition that the latter would 
give him a bond of three thousand pounds, not to alienate the 
Island to the Marylanders and not to carry away any of the ser- 
vants. Evelin refused to take an assignment, would give no bond, 
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and said he would take possession of the Island whether Clai- 
borne liked it or not. Again Claiborne tried to get a bond, but- 
failed; so he finally, sailed for England, leaving Evelin in full 
possession of the settlement. Evelin now commenced to grow 
truculent, and apparently decided to throw in his lot with the 
Baltimore party. He made frequent visits to St. Mary's, and 
opened negotiations with Leonard Calvert. He tried to win over 
the Kent Islanders, to himself, but failed; then he resorted to force. 
He endeavored to induce Leonard Calvert to employ it. The lat- 
ter seemed to have some conscientious scruples at first, but finally 
yielded ; whether through weakness or purposeful moral obliquity, 
is not shown. At any rate, about February 25th, 1638, Leonard 
Calvert, leaving the Assembly in session, sailed for Kent Island 
with thirty choice musketeers, and is said to "have encouraged 
other men to accompany him and pillage and even to have con- 
tracted to buy the plunder a certain man might make." 

Later on "a second expedition was made by Leonard Calvert, 
taking fifty musketeers with him, when he left two cannon for 
use at Kent Fort, Claiborne's old palisaded house. All of the 
Company's goods and indentured servants were then removed 
from the Island, doubtless under agreement with Evelin, who dis- 
posed of them later." These are the words of DeCourcy Thom. 
who needs no introduction here. Evelin was made commander 
of Kent Island, and, subsequently, Lord of the Manor of Evelin- 
ton, by Leonard Calvert. Thus the devil took care of his own. 

Things were going badly for Claiborne, and certainly the mice 
were playing while the cat was away, but the final and crushing 
blow was dealt to Claiborne's hopes by the Commissioners for 
the Plantations, to whom the dispute over the possession of Kent 
Island had been referred by the King. The decision was rendered 
in April, 1638. The claims of Virginia to Kent Island were 
ignored. The decision was unequivocally in favor of Lord Balti- 
more. The right and title to Kent Island were Baltimore's and 
not Claiborne's. Tilghman, in his History of Talbot Countv 
says, referring to this incident : "It is proper to say there is 
some doubt in the minds of historians whether the Commissioners 
ever gave any opinion whatever upon the matters in controversy. 
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as the original documents of such decision could never be found, 
and a mutilated copy, of the authenticity of which there is un- 
certainty, is all upon which writers of the present day have to de- 
pend." Nevertheless, the validity of that document is accepted 
in this argument. 

Within three months after the decision of the Commissioners, 
April, 1638, Claiborne, assisted by Sir William Alexander, ob- 
tained from Charles a letter or order commanding Baltimore to 
allow Claiborne, his agents or partners, full possession of Kent 
Island, with safety to their persons and goods, till the decision of 
the Lord's Commissioners. Space does not permit to cite this 
letter in full, but it was stern and peremptory, even mandatory, 
and referred to the fact that Lord Baltimore or his agents had, 
contrary to His Majesty's preceding orders, "seized and carried 
away both the persons and estates of the said planters." The 
letter of Charles was written in July, whereas the decision of the 
Commissioners was rendered in April. Charles evidently had not 
heard the decision at that time. This does not invalidate the 
meaning of the King's letter. 

Surely, Claiborne's enemies now had him on the hip, but his 
cup was not yet full and he was to drain it to the dregs. Accord- 
ing to Latane, the Maryland Assembly of March, 1638, which 
tried and sentenced Thomas Smith to be hanged (and the verdict 
was carried into effect), also passed a Bill of Attainder against 
William Claiborne, declaring him guilty of piracy and murder 
and that he "forfeit to the Lord Proprietor all his lands and tena- 
ments which he was seized of on the 23d day of April, 1635." 

In pursuance of this act, the property of William Claiborne on 
Kent Island and Palmers' Island, another of his possessions, which 
be had likewise purchased from the Indians, was attached and 
appropriated to the use of the Lord Proprietor. 

The Bill of Attainder is too long to cite, but its text may be 
found in Scharfs "History of Maryland." The date of the Bill 
in the House of General Assembly was March 24th, 1637, whereas, 
as just noted, Latane states it was passed in March, 1638. The 
main point is, however, that the decision of the Commissioners 
followed the Bill of Attainder and, hence, the Bill of Attainder, 
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as applying to Claiborne, whose property had not yet been de- 
clared within the precincts of Baltimore's domain or under his 
authority, becomes incompetent, immaterial and irrelevant. 

In order to make clear to those who are not acquainted with 
the nature of a Bill of Attainder, a few lines must be quoted from 
Mr. Lindsay's masterly exposition of that instrument: "A Bill of 
Attainder was an Act of Parliament for putting a man to death 
or for otherwise punishing him without trial in the usual 
form." . . . "It rested upon principles which had no applica- 
tion to colonial legislative bodies and certainly could have none to 
the Maryland Assembly, which was in no sense a Court, which 
exercised no functions derived from its once having been a part 
of the highest court of the realm, and whose functions so far as 
they partook in any degree of a judicial character, were limited 
to such acts as were necesary to enable it to perform its legislative 
duties. The right of the Maryland Assembly to pass a Bill of 
Attainder could, therefore, derive no support from the precedents 
and practices of the English Parliament." This places the Bill 
of Attainder passed by the Maryland Assembly in its proper light, 
and furnishes conclusive reasons for declaring it invalid as a legal 
document and judicial pronouncement. 

But, as Fiske says, the sturdy Claiborne, crestfallen, though not 
yet conquered, returned to Virginia to await the turn of Fortune's 
wheel. His first act was to petition the Governor of the Council 
of Maryland, through George Scovell, to return him his estates. 
The Governor refused, stating that Claiborne's property, by reason 
of his crimes of piracy and murder, had been forfeited to the 
Lord Proprietor, and that if there was any other property belong- 
ing to him, he would do well to inform his Lordship's attorney 
of it, that it, too, might be appropriated to his Lordship's use. 
Failing in this, the irrepressible Claiborne resorted to force. 

Then comes the Claiborne-Ingle invasion of Maryland. 

Authorities agree that there is no evidence to show there was 
any agreement between Claiborne and Ingle. It seems evident 
that each seized a chance to use the other to serve his own end. 
Ingle was a tobacco trader and an adventurer, was said to be a 
Puritan, God save the Mark, was suspected of being a pirate and, 
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certainly, was a loud-mouthed swashbuckler. This did not make 
the alliance a weak one, as Fiske remarks. The invasion was 
altogether successful and they had control of Maryland for about 
two years. Claiborne recovered Kent Island, Ingle captured St. 
Mary's, and Leonard Calvert had to take refuge in Virginia for 
persona] safety. The period is referred to in Maryland history as 
the "plundering time." Ingle and his men roamed about stealing 
corn, tobacco, cattle and other things, carrying off large quantities 
of plunder in their ships. Cornwalleys' estate was especially 
plundered, and good Father White was sent to England in chains 
on a silly charge of treason, but was promptly acquitted. There 
is no specific statement extant, as far as can be found, that Clai- 
borne himself, personally, was concerned in the plundering, but 
when we read that Cornwalleys' estates had especial attention paid 
to them, it is not difficult to imagine that this particular act was 
inspired by Claiborne. He was certainly capable of revenge. 
Finally, Calvert, aided by Berkeley, in 16-46 made an expedition 
against Claiborne and Ingle in Maryland, defeated, expelled them, 
and fully re-established Baltimore's authority. 

The following year, 16-47, Leonard Calvert died, and in the 
next year Baltimore appointed William Stone, a Protestant and a 
supporter of Parliament, as Governor of Maryland. In the fol- 
lowing year, 1649, the famous statute known as the Toleration Act 
was passed by the Maryland Assembly, as drawn by Cecilius Calvert 
himself, without amendment. The wording of that instrument 
shows him a God-fearing man, broad in intelligence, universal in 
sympathy and mindful of the rights and convictions of others, and 
it is to the everlasting glory of Maryland that the first act of 
religious toleration in the New World was promulgated within 
her borders ! But, alas ! nothing in this world is perfect. Fiske 
remarks, that a statute which threatens Unitarians with death, 
leaves something to be desired in the matter of toleration. This 
Act is all the more significant since it proceeded from the pen of 
a Catholic, a true and faithful son of Mother Church. 

But serious and momentous things were passing in England — 
such a revolution as that country had never known and never 
dreamed of. Impious hands were laid upon the sovereign of Eng- 
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land. He was tried, condemned and executed by some of the 
people over whom he ruled. Religious fanaticism mingled with 
popular discontent, led by a brainy and physically powerful giant, 
upturned society, changed government, and in the end produced 
social and governmental anarchy. Personally, I have no sympathy, 
either from a religious standpoint or a political one, with the up- 
rising against Charles. He was merry, dissolute, profligate and 
fickle, but lie died the death of a gentleman and a king, and in 
the presence of vulgarity, insolence and insult, bore himself at his 
trial and at his execution with royal, Christian and gentlemanly 
dignity. His death produced a most decided effect upon colonial 
matters in the New World. 

Charles used to refer to Virginia as "our Kingdom of Virginia,'" 
hence it was called the "Old Dominion." In October, 1649, an 
act was passed in Virginia, under the Berkeley administration, 
whereby the execution of Charles I. was condemned, and it was 
declared that anyone who undertook to defend the proceedings 
against Charles should be adjudged accessory post factum to his 
death. 

About 1650, the English Parliament as soon as it got free 
from its domestic affairs, gave to the Council of State "Power to 
send ships to any of said plantations and to enforce all such to 
obedience as stand in opposition to the Parliament." After this, 
some Puritans left Virginia and fled to Maryland, where they were 
kindly received, were given tracts of land, and were permitted 
local government and religious freedom. From this it is obvious 
that Baltimore could combine intelligent policy with religious 
toleration. 

The Commissioners named by the Council of State were Capt. 
Pobert Dennis, naval officer in command of a fleet, consisting of 
two ships; Thomas Stagg, Pichard Bennett and William Claiborne. 
In case of the death of Capt. Dennis, Capt. Edmund Curtis, second 
in command, captain of the "Guinea," was to act as Commissioner 
and take charge of the expedition. This was a wise proviso, since 
the ship that bore Dennis and Stagg was lost and so the command 
fell to Curtis, commanding the "Guinea." Claiborne and Bennett 
were in Virginia at that time. Therefore, there is no reason to 
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suppose that their appointment was through their own influence 
or request. After the reduction of the Barbadoes, the "Guinea" 
sailed for Virginia and dropped anchor before Jamestown, in 
March, 1652. Berkeley immediately set about to organize a 
resistance, but finally thought better of it, and the Assembly, having 
been called togetber, decided to submit itself to the authority of 
the Commonwealth. The Articles of Surrender were most generous 
and were signed by Bennett, Claiborne and Curtis. 

The Fourth Article bears upon Maryland, to-wit: "that Vir- 
ginia shall have and enjoy the ancient bounds and limits granted 
by tbe charters of the former kings, and that we shall seek a new 
charter under Parliament to that purpose against any that have 
intrenched upon the rights thereof." This article, of course, refers 
more particularly to Kent Island, the original grant to the London 
Company, and the expressed declaration of both James and Charles 
with reference to its original territorial rights. It is not difficult to 
perceive that the rights and wishes of Claiborne fell in singularly 
again with the rights and wishes of Jamestown. The Colony was 
and ever had been faithful to Claiborne. 

After the settlement of Virginia affairs, those of Maryland 
came next in order, and the reduction of that Colony fell to Curtis, 
Bennett and Claiborne, who proceeded along tbe lines of the written 
instructions given to Curtis as well as to Dennis. Arrived at St. 
Mary's, the Commissioners simply demanded that the Marylanders 
he true and faithful to the Commonwealth of England, as now 
established without King or House of Lords. The Government 
and Council were agreeable to these demands, but when they were 
commanded to issue all writs and warrants in the name of the 
keepers of the liberties of England, they strongly objected. As 
Stone persisted, lie was deprived of his Commission by proclama- 
tion, and the Maryland Government was put into the hands of a 
Council of Six. But Stone later on had a change of heart, and 
acceded to the commands of the Commissioners. Forthwith he 
was reinstated. 

Now the Puritans commenced to kick again and complained 
that Stone had imposed upon them oaths not agreeable to their con- 
sciences. Bennett and Claiborne urged upon them to be faithful, 
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but Stone changed coat again, and under the direction of Lord 
Baltimore issued a proclamation about July 4th, 1654, that hence- 
forth all writs should be in the name of the Proprietor. Under 
a demonstration of force by the Commissioners and a party of 
Puritans, Stone resigned and William Fuller was made head of 
the Government. 

The Puritan Assembly in October passed an act called an Act 
Concerning Religion, which was anything but Christian, was very 
anti-catholic, and formed a striking contrast to the noble and 
broad document of Calvert. 

Baltimore was angry when he heard that Stone had again 
given up the Province, so he wrote him to take control again, 
whereupon Stone got together a force of about 130 men and 
marched against the settlement of Providence, flying Baltimore's 
flag, the beautiful flag of black and gold. But Fuller was ready 
for him with a force somewhat in excess of bis and a couple of 
armed merchant ships, one British, and the other from New Eng- 
land, lying in the Severn. In March, 1655, there was a battle 
royal between the two forces. Stone was completely defeated. The 
standard of black and gold was dragged in the dust, One his- 
torian says, "the ground was littered with papist heads." Then 
the Puritans, with characteristic leniency, held a court martial, at 
which Stone and a number of others were sentenced to death. Four 
were executed, but Stone and the rest were pardoned through the 
intervention of women, says one historian. The Puritans were 
now in the ascendancy in Maryland, but their reign was short- 
lived. In the meanwhile, the Virginians were doing their best 
to keep the Maryland Government from falling again into the 
hands of Baltimore. They tried to get his charter revoked, but 
that having failed they waged a bitter academic warfare against 
him. Baltimore replied in kind, trying to show that it was to 
the advantage of the Commonwealth that Maryland should be 
separate from Virginia, whereas the Virginia agents set forth, 
first, that the Maryland Charter was an infringement of the rights 
of the Colony of Virginia; second, that it comprehended only un- 
settled lands, whereas Kent Island had been settled under the 
Virginia Government before the name of Maryland was ever beard 
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of; third, that Lord Baltimore was a Catholic and a royalist. 
Finally, the controversy was concluded by the Compromise of No- 
vember, 1657. The terms of the Compromise were as follows: 

(1) Lord Baltimore was not to call in question any act com- 
mitted since the disturbance of the province began ; 

(2) The people in opposition were to have patents for such 
land as they could claim under Lord Baltimore's conditions of 
plantations ; 

(3) Lord Baltimore promised never to give his consent to the 
repeal of the Toleration Act of 1649, whereby all persons profess- 
ing belief in Jesus Christ were allowed freedom of conscience. 

(Maryland Archives, Council Proceedings, i, 332.) 

By the first count of the Compromise it will be seen that the 
Virginia Colony took care that William Claiborne would not be 
molested any more by the Baltimore Government, and that no one 
else would be. 

The differences between Virginia and Maryland were thus ad- 
justed, and the relationship between the two Colonies became 
friendly, never to this clay to be interrupted in any serious way. 
As Fiske says, "peace reigned on the shores of Chesapeake Bay, 
the claims of Leah and Bachel were adjusted and the fair sisters 
quarreled no more. 

But for all that, Claiborne made one more abortive attempt to 
get back his Island. In January, 1677, certain Commissioners 
had been sent from England to Virginia to adjust the political 
conditions growing out of Bacon's Rebellion. These Commis- 
sioners wrote to His Majesty, Charles II., that the provinces of 
Maryland and Xorth Carolina were prejudicial to His Majesty's 
interests in Virginia, and suggested that the Government of these 
provinces be assumed by His Majesty. Claiborne, an old man of 
almost ninety, grasped at this opportunity, like a drowning man 
at a straw, and addressed a pathetic letter to Charles II., petition- 
ing him to give him back his Island, but history makes no further 
mention of it. Exit Claiborne from the drama. 

The foregoing is an epitome of the facts in the contention be- 
tween Baltimore and Claiborne. Historical justice, however, re- 
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quires some comment upon the claims of both, and certainly upon 
the reputation and character of William Claiborne. 

Frankly, I am quite able to see how each one could have been 
convinced of the righteousness of his cause, for whatever may be our 
honesty or our uprightness, our point of view is inevitably influ- 
enced by our interests and our prejudices. The weight of evi- 
dence is overwhelmingly in favor of Claiborne's right. In my 
book "William, Claiborne, of Virginia," I have recapitulated four- 
teen arguments in favor of this view. I shall not cite them all ; 
in fact, only a few of the most important. 

I have already referred to the wording of Baltimore's Charter. 
The two words "hactenns inculta," which mean, heretofore unculti- 
vated, are sufficient grounds upon which to justify Claiborne for 
contending that Baltimore had no right to Kent Island. As 
pointed out, Claiborne had held, cultivated and inhabited the Is- 
land nearly twelve months before the date of Baltimore's charter, 
and two years before Baltimore landed in the New World. More- 
over, the grant to the Virginia Company in 1613 embraced terri- 
tory two hundred miles north and two hundred miles south of Old 
Point. This left no room for Maryland or Delaware, but King 
Charles I. had a way of giving the same thing to several people, 
and the Charter of Baltimore ought no more to have involved 
Maryland and Delaware than it did Kent Island, but while the 
Virginia Charter had been annulled in 1024, both James and 
Charles had expressly declared that the annulling of the Charter 
simply abolished the sovereignty of the Virginia Company, but did 
not infringe or diminish the territorial rights of the Colony. This 
was binding and legal, since at that time all rights in all colonies 
depended absolutely on the King's word. There were numerous 
precedents for his act in settling in the Chesapeake Bay. His 
attitude was endorsed in word and deed by the Virginia Colony 
and the Assembly, and the Island had been twice represented in the 
House of Burgesses, once by Nicholas Martian in 1632', and again 
by Bobert Philpott, about 1C34. The first and second letters of 
the King allowed of but one interpretation — that in favor of 
Claiborne, and, finally, he had antecedent possession, which is held 
to be nine points of the law. 
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But it would have been most inexpedient and inconvenient, 
and politically impossible for the Virginia Colony to have had 
jurisdiction over a piece of land and people within the longitude 
and latitude of Baltimore's Grant, after the establishment of the 
Maryland Government. By looking at the map today, one can see 
that Ann Arundell County is to the west of Kent Island, and 
Queen Ann County to the east. This would have been a nice 
"howdy do" politically. So that the decision of time is just ex- 
pedient and equable. These things, however, do not invalidate 
William Claiborne's contention or position, and you could not 
expect either bim or the Virginia Colony to look to expediency 
when their obvious rights were being invaded, and there is no 
reason to suppose that Lord Baltimore was any more far-seeing. 
The result is as it should be. Time, at last, brings a just decision. 

It is interesting also to inquire why William Claiborne, a citi- 
zen of an inland colony, in reaching but for new fields, should 
have selected an island in the Chesapeake Bay, for placing his 
Colony, instead of selecting some inland region near Jamestown. 

Now, gentlemen, I am a believer in heredity, and that belief 
is based upon the conclusions of science as well as upon my own 
observation. There is reason to know that William Claiborne was 
descended from Eudo, Duke of Brittany, and that this Eudo 
was descended directly from Rolf, the Norman Viking. The an- 
cestor of William Claiborne in England was Bardolph, seventh son 
of said Eudo, and youngest brother to the Duke of Richmond. 

And let us look for a moment at the meaning of the word 
"viking." Most people look upon the word as implying a ruler 
of the sea, sea king or sea robber. The accent should be, not 
upon "king," but upon "vile" and the word is a present participle. 
We read that the old Norseman went Aviking. The etymology of 
viking (Norse) is not quite certain, some holding that vile is used 
in the sense of a bay or harbor, and some, as of a more extensive 
piece of the sea, like the Skaggerack. 

A Viking originally was a Norseman who sailed around in 
the bays and harbors, and made short sea trips. Later these men 
became robbers or sea rovers, or pirates. I think it is possible, if 
not probably, that the blood of the Vikings moved Claiborne to 
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pick a piece of land somewhere by the sea. He must have loved 
the salt breezes of the Chesapeake, and in his nostrils was the 
breath of the north winds. He was truly a viking since he spent 
a large part of his life sailing around in the bays and harbors of 
the Chesapeake. We see a distinct roving impulse here, and to 
some extent, a predatory one, as his enemies affirm. I believe this 
was the moving impulse which drove him to this Island and made 
him love it, but, in all these matters, perversity, wilfulness and 
desire of possession played no insignificant part in his attitude, 
and it is just to accuse Baltimore of the same. They were men 
well matched in tenacity of purpose, persistence, cleverness and re- 
source. Claiborne lost and Baltimore won because Claiborne was 
a simple gentleman, with nothing but his own sword, his own 
courage, his ability and an impelling personality. Baltimore was 
a prince, a vice-regent, whose bidding was done by his hirelings 01 
relatives. 

This leads us to make some analysis of Claiborne's character. 
There has been no man in the history of this country who has been 
more execrated, abused and villified than he. Burk refers to him 
as an unprincipled incendiary and an execrable villain. Others 
have called him the "Bane of Maryland," others the "Evil Genius 
of Maryland," and in all histories he is known as "Claiborne the 
Rebel"; but the Maryland Assembly reached the climax of injus- 
tice in attainting him of the crimes of piracy and murder. This 
accusation remained unchallenged, without contradiction, until 
within the last sixty years. Since that time unprejudiced histo- 
rians have studied him more seriously, and, it is safe to say, that 
he now has as many admirers and friends as he once had enemies. 
It is bootless to go into this discussion very far, but if you Avill 
allow me, I will recapitulate the various offices and commissions 
he held during his long life of ninety years, to show what manner 
of man he was: 

(1) Royal Surveyor under James I. 

(2) Successful Commander in the Indian Campaign of the 
Jamestown Colony in 1624. 

(3) Secretary of State of Virginia and member of the Coun- 
cil, 1625-1638; 
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(4) Commissioned by Governors Harvey, Yeardley and Pott 
to trade and explore; 

(5) Commissioned by Charles I. to trade in the Chesapeake, 
1621; 

(C) Appointed Treasurer for life of "Our Kingdom of Vir- 
ginia" by Charles I., 1642 ; 

(7) Commander-in-General of all the Colonial forces in the 
Campaign against the Indians, 1644-45 : 

(8) With Pichard Ingle ruled Maryland, 1644-45; 

(0) Puler of Maryland, as Parliamentary Commissioner, with 
Bennet, 1652; 

(10) Secretary of State, under the Commonwealth, through- 
out its duration, 1652-58; 

(11) Nominated by Sir William Berkeley as Secretary of 
State, confirmed by the Assembly, during the Interregnum, when 
Richard Cromwell had abdicated, 1659; 

(12) According to Xeill, again honored with the Secretary- 
ship of Virginia, in the Restoration, and in 1666 chosen a mem- 
ber of the Legislature. 

This is no man to be dismissed incontinently by prejudiced, 
mendacious or superficial historians. He could not have fooled 
James I., Charles I., the Virginia Assembly, the Governors of 
Virginia, Cromwell, who knew men as no other man knew them, 
or his inveterate enemy, Sir William Berkeley, who, notwith- 
standing the fact that Claiborne had run him out of Jamestown 
and forced him into seclusion, yet selected him as Secretary of 
State during the Interregnum; nor Charles II., who hated all 
Cromwellians, the enemies and slayers of his father, and who again 
honored William Claiborne during his reign with the Secretary- 
ship, lie has, also, been called a trimmer and a turncoat. In the 
language of the day, a trimmer and a turncoat could not have 
gotten away with all these honors. 

I am satisfied to leave his character in the hands of future 
historians. 

But he is called a rebel by everybody. I think I can show 
that this is totally unjust. Now, a rebel is "one who revolts from 
the Government to which he owes allegiance, either by openly re- 
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liouncing the authority of that Government or by taking arms and 
openly opposing it. A rebel differs from an enemy, as the latter 
is one who does not owe allegiance to the Government which he 
attacks." T maintain that William Claiborne was an enemy to 
Lord Baltimore and not a rebel, since at no time was he under 
the jurisdiction of Baltimore. There are three acts of his upon 
which his enemies may base this accusation: 

The first is his retaliation, after the capture of the "Longtail," 
in his fight with the "St. Margaret"' and the "St. Helen," in the 
Pocomoke. The King had clearly defined his mind in his letter, 
that Claiborne and his men had a royal license to trade in the 
Bay and near water, and he sternly forbade all men and particu- 
larly Lord Baltimore and his men, to interfere with, arrest, or 
molest him. The King's word was law. Moreover, Claiborne 
was not under Baltimore's jurisdiction, and the decision of the 
Commissioners as to the ownership had not yet been rendered. 

The second is the Claibornc-Ingle invasion of Maryland. Since 
his Island had already been confiscated and he was living in Vir- 
ginia at the time, he could not have acted as a rebel against 
Baltimore in that invasion, but as an enemy and an invader. 

The third is the reduction of Maryland. On that occasion he 
was the accredited representative of the de facto English Govern- 
ment, lie could, therefore, in this case, by no technicality or 
meaning he considered a rebel to Baltimore. He was also tried 
in London before the Court of Admiralty as a pirate. The record 
of those proceedings are to be found in the Archives of the Mary- 
land Historical Society of Baltimore. Mr. Francis B. Culver, 
of Baltimore, has furnished me with excerpts of those documents 
and I have analyzed them at considerable length. They consist 
of accusation and counter accusation on the part of Cloberry and 
Claiborne, under the titles of "libel" and "answer." 

The proceedings were held before the Worshipfull Sir Henry 
Marten, Judge of His Majesties' High Court of the Admiralty. 
It would require the judgment of a Solomon to render a decision 
from the evidence and while the discussion can not be said to 
reflect credit on either one, neither one is judicially discredited. 
The divergence of the two litigants was not so much a question of 
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veracity, as point of view. I frankly think that Claiborne made 
a stronger ease against Cloberry, than the latter against him. 
Though these proceedings were held for the King against Clai- 
borne in 1638-1639, no mention is made of a decision, and in 
1642, Charles conferred the great honor upon Claiborne of ap- 
pointing him Treasurer of the Colony for life. Subsequent to 
this, honors were conferred upon him by the Virginians, even 
by Cromwell and by Charles II. The matter evidently had been 
dismissed, or quashed. 

Though in the end Claiborne lost — lost his Island and his 
heart's desire, he nevertheless was indemnified by extensive land 
grants by "Virginia in recognition of his services and for the 
loss of Kent Island, aggregating far more than the acreage of the 
lost Isle — according to De Courcey Thom, more than forty thousand 
acres. From having been in the commencement of his career an 
inconspicuous private gentleman, with no means save his good 
broad sword, intelligence, vigor, unconquerable will, and a noble 
name, he rounded his career wealthy in acres, honored by kings, 
rulers and his own fellow- Virginians. Amongst the tall and 
hamghty figures in the drama in which he played part, he was con- 
spicuous, and his name will never pass from the records of the 
pioneer history of Maryland and Virginia. He died in 1677, in 
Few Kent County, which he had organized and settled twenty 
years before, and had named in remembrance of his old settle- 
ment on the Chesapeake. His descendants in men and women have 
been estimated at many thousands. Some of them have written 
their names on the imperishable records of American manhood, 
achievement and valor, and I believe that none should take aught 
to himself but honor from the fact that the blood of that virile and 
tenacious Englishman runs in his veins. He was the avatar of 
that self-centered individualism which marked the men of his 
epoch in the New World, and more particularly, those in the re- 
gion where he lived — the South. The individualism which pro- 
duced democracy and which by agglutination later formed self- 
governing municipalities, and, ultimately, States — that individ- 
ualism which created the idea of States' rights, whereby this coun- 
try was once disrupted, and which still seems to persist. He loved 
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Virginia with a burning love that still lives in the hearts of his 
descendants. He was the champion and defender of her terri- 
torial rights, of constitutional and personal liberty, and, finally, 
was essentially, and altogether, human. 

Two hundred and eighty-two ago the Bill of Attainder was 
passed by the Maryland Assembly, and William Claiborne was 
declared guilty of the crimes of piracy and murder, his Island 
was confiscated and he was declared an outlaw in Maryland. To- 
night, the State of Maryland represented by you, gentlemen, have 
extended to me the right hand of fellowship and good will, and 
have invited me to become a member of the Maryland Society in 
Few York. I accept, with pleasure, grateful for the honor you 
have done me, and, in the name of William Claiborne, I extend 
to you the assurance of his distinguished consideration and friend- 
ship and my own. 



